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Courtesy Royal Copenhagen Porcelain and Danish Arts 

ROYAL COPENHAGEN FIGURE 
GROUPS. THE ORIGINAL GROUPS 
OF "LOVERS WITH CUPIDS" WERE 
PRODUCED DURING THE 1780-1790 
PERIOD." THESE FIGURES HAVE 
BEEN ASSIGNED TO THE ARTIST 
KALLEBERG 




The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 

By Marie Danforth 



SINCE the date of its. first produc- 
tion, 1779, Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain has held an eminent 
position in the history of European 
ceramics. To the progress of its manu- 
facture was lent the prestige of royal 
patronage. The fabrication of this ware 
may be divided into four periods: I, the 
Fournier period, 
(1760- 1 766); II, the 
great Miiller per- 
iod, hard paste 
porcelain (1773- 
18 10), which in- 
cluded the creation 
of the wonderful 
Flora Danica serv- 
ice, made for Cath- 
reine II of Russia 
as a gift from . the 
Crown Prince Fred- 
erik the Sixth, a 
service which it 
took twelve years to 
complete; III, the 
Decadent period of 
the Nineteenth 
century, lasting un- 
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til 1880; IV, and the modern Renaissance 
period after that date. 

In order to understand the initial stages 
in the history of Danish porcelain manu- 
facture, it is necessary briefly to review 
the peculiar conditions surrounding porce- 
lain manufacture during the Eighteenth 
century. In the middle of the century 

there were two great 
divisions of Euro- 
pean porcelains, the 
German and the 
French. The for- 
mer comprised 
hard, or true porce- 
lain, according to 
the formula of 
Meissen; the latter, 
the soft, or artificial 
porcelain, in the 
manner of St. Cloud. 
Furnaces for both 
soft and hard paste 
were established in 
Italy, in 1752, so it 
may be seen that 
there was an im- 
partial patronage of 
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the two schools at this time, a divided 
patronage which existed until 1768, when 
the Sevres factory commenced to produce 
the hard paste porcelain. Both hard and 
soft paste porcelain were made at Sevres 
until 1804, when the manufacture of soft 
paste was discontinued, not to be re- 
sumed until 1847. 

The impulse of the Western potter to 
attempt to reproduce as exactly as possi- 
ble the Oriental porcelain, led to the pre- 
ponderance of hard paste, for all Chinese 
or true porcelain is of the hard paste 
variety. The artificial porcelain, or soft 
paste ware, could not serve as a substitute 
for the former, although its whiteness, 
transluscency and brilliant glaze have all. 
the appearance of true porcelain. 

With the rivalry which existed between 
the different countries and their potteries 
in the earlier days, it is not remarkable 
that the secrets of one factory rapidly 
spread to another and the spirit of mad 



dillentantism with a desire to fill State 
treasuries, made the fortune of the potter 
in the Eighteenth century a somewhat 
hectic one, under domination of royal 
patrons. 

It was during this period that King 
Frederik V, of Denmark determined, like 
his fellow monarchs, to found a porcelain 
factory of his own. Faience was already 
being produced in various Danish fac- 
tories and it is more than probable that 
various native attempts had previously 
been made to produce porcelain. The 
Royal Factory, which Frederik had built 
near the Blue Tower, at Christianshavn, 
with the aid of foreign workmen who had 
been induced to enter his service, began 
ceramic experiments. However, nothing 
of any importance resulted until Louis 
Fournier, a Frenchman, came to take 
charge of the factory. During what is 
known as the Fournier period ( 1 760- 1 766) , 
the French director had the assistance of 
Danish artists, including Wiedevelt, the 
noted sculptor. The services he designed 
were doubtlessly intended as gifts to be 
presented to foreign princes and ambas- 
sadors and thus eventually found their 
way into the royal cabinets. There are 
but few examples of the Royal Copen- 
hagen porcelain of the Fournier period 
which have come down to us. Obviously, 
on account of their great rarity, they are 
of exceptional interest and value as 
examples of the first creations of this 
fabrique. 

While this porcelain did not attain 
the high ideal contemplated by Frederik 
V, when he set out to equal the Saxon 
porcelain, it represented a dignity and 
grace of style with a beauty most credita- 
ble for an early attempt. With the death 
of the King, in 1766, the factory lost its 
royal patron. Under the influence and 
lack of support of his successor, Christian 
VII, and his extravagances, which greatly 
influenced public opinion, the factory suf- 
fered from neglect and finally ceased 
production. Fournier returned to France 
and the first period of Copenhagen porce- 
lain came to an end. 

This, then, was the state of affairs when 
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Frantz Heinrich Muller, a young chemist, 
began experimenting with his clays, glazes 
and colors. As early as 1765 he had the 
object in view of establishing a porcelain 
factory. In common with his contem- 
poraries he cast eager eyes on foreign 
porcelain and for three years wandered 
about the continent under an assumed 
name, studying the methods of porcelain- 
making and throwing his whole life into 
research. 

Then, on his return to Denmark, 
Muller endeavored to form a company 
for the manufacture of Danish porcelain, 
but, at the outset, met with only indif- 
ferent success. Finally, he succeeded in 
securing the support of the Crown in 
reviving the old factory, which Fournier 
had vacated, and in obtaining the mo- 
noply of the manufacture of porcelain in 
all the dominions of the King of Denmark. 

At the first meeting of the company 
( I 775)» i* was decided that the trade- 
mark, according to the suggestion of 
Queen Juliane Marie, should be three 
waterways, Orisund and the Storebelt 
and Lillebelt. During the first four years 
of the factory, conditions were critical, 
despite Muller' s indefatigable efforts and 
with the assistance of Bayer, his decor- 
ator, it was feared the factory would share 
the fate of Fournier and close its doors. 
Eventually matters were adjusted by its 
royal shareholders, the debts were paid 
and the factory was taken over by the 
State and became the Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory in 1779. The dated speci- 
mens of this period have an exceptional 
interest in that they prove what indis- 
putable progress had been made by the 
factory under Muller' s directorship, and 
how certain national characteristics had 
been implanted by him in Royal Copen- 
hagen porcelain, which have never de- 
parted. His technique was inimitable. 

The utilitarian blue-and-white fluted 
porcelain table services, the national 
Danish pattern now so well known, were 
made simultaneously with such beautiful 
creations as the elaborate royal services, 
such as the Flora Danica, at Rosenborg 
Castle, which numbered 3,000 pieces and 



which had everything that grew in Den- 
mark faithfully depicted on the various 
pieces. Vases and finely modelled figures 
were also produced during this period. 

After the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen by the British fleet, 1807, and the 
factory was practically destroyed, it was 
eventually closed down in 18 10, and 
what remained of the old models and 
moulds were removed to a new factory 
at Frederiksborg. Then followed a period 
of decadence in wars and aftermath, when 
art became impoverished and artists 
unprolific. In 1867 the Royal Copen- 
hagen factory came under the control of 
Falck and the director Holm, who, al- 
though not capable of raising its products 
to the earlier standard, introduced a new 
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feature in a number of biscuit figures after 
Thorwaldsen's sculptures. The only pro- 
ductions of importance, however, were an 
occasional presentation vase made from 
one of the old moulds. 

But there came a kindling in the minds 
of the Danish people of a keener appreci- 
ation of beauty which led toward a re- 
juvenation of Danish art. Its renais- 
sance was at hand. Under the director- 
ship of Schou, 1883, a new factory was 
built close to the Park of 
the Castle of Frederiksborg, 
and this was provided with 
machinery and kilns of the 
newest types, to satisfy the 




demand for artistic and original decora- 
tion of articles of domestic use and luxury, 
a demand which was just beginning to 
make itself felt. 

Arnold Krog, an artist and dreamer 
with a remarkable understanding of the 
decoration of porcelain and an instinctive 
appreciation of its qualities, joined Schou 
in 1885 and became assistant. These 
two brought about the second great pe- 
riod in the history of Royal Copenhagen 
porcelain. 

In the matter of decora- 
tion, all traditional ara- 
besques and scrolls were 
discarded and after a care- 
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ful study of underglaze painting it was 
decided that nature in all her forms, 
varying phases and moods should be the 
motifs for Royal Copenhagen. These have 
become familiar in the placques and 
vases with seascapes and bird and animal 
decorations carried out in soft, subdued 
grey tones, with their limpid glaze. The 
showing of Royal Copenhagen porcelain 
of this character has attracted wide atten- 
tion when exhibited at the great world 
expositions from time to time, revealing 
as it does a new spirit in porcelain pro- 
duction. 

The Copenhagen Faience stands apart 
from the Copenhagen porcelain in its 
decoration of flower motifs carried out in 
strong vivid blue, orange, dull reds, yellow 
and greens on a deep cream toned body, 
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but, like the porcelain, is of great beauty 
and collectors' interest. 

In the miniature representations of 
human and animal life is shown the 
characteristic Danish spirit. There is a 
drollery combined with faithful portrait- 
ure both in the figures of men and women 
and in the forms of cats, dogs, mice, 
monkeys and numerous others, which 
finds expression and gives unremitted 
pleasure in different ways in each piece. 
Each is a work of some of the best 
artists of Denmark and each shows itself 
that to it the artist has given his best 
for the pleasure of giving. 

Too often we neglect the beautiful 
creations of modern craftsmen in our 
interest in the things of yesterday, which 
should not, however, absorb us to. the 
exclusion of modern art creations. 



